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Which Road for the Peace Corps? 
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The Capital 


The Peace Corps will produce two 
moments of truth before it is one year 
old. First, it will quickly and imper- 
sonally separate the realistic men and 
women from the romantic boys and 
girls. Second, it will establish whether 
President Kennedy is interested in 
“peaceful co-existence” or a victory 
in the Cold War. 

In his Peace Corps message, with 
his usual public relations flair, the 
President combined hope for the fu- 
ture with pride in the past, asking the 
youth of America to answer the call of 
their country. And of course they have 
answered, spontaneously and gener- 
ously, as youth always will when it is 
recognized. 

Hundreds of students have already 
volunteered to set sail for points un- 
known with, almost surely, talents un- 
known as well. Their jaws are set, 
their eyes are narrowed, they yearn to 
march side by side with thousands of 
others in measured step to “work mod- 
ern miracles for peace in dozens of 
underdeveloped lands,” in the words 
of the President. 








| emery 
indeed. In the steamy jun- 
gles of the Congo, on the barren hills 
of Kashmir, on the endless pampas of 
Argentina, many young American men 
and women would be forced to accom- 
plish miracles merely to stay alive. 
Yet, how many students have envi- 
sioned the Peace Corps as a visit to 
Paris, a trip down the Rhine, a ride 
through Hongkong? How many stu- 
dents know any foreign language be- 
side French or Spanish, and can order 
a meal in those languages, let alone 
engage in marketplace debates about 
communism and democracy? How 
many students possess the skills, the 
experience and the maturity to act as 
“ambassadors of peace”? Hundreds of 
thousands? A few thousand? A few 
hundred? 

The concept of a “corps” of young 
men and women is one of those bril- 





By Lee Epwarps 


Which Road for the Peace Corps? 


liant flashes that comes in the middle 
of the night, and leaves you exhiler- 
ated until the gray dawn when the 
inevitable, unwanted questions crowd 
around: who, what, where, why? 

Peace Corps volunteers cannot, must 
not, be dream-filled college graduates 
with degrees in social relations or Eliz- 
abethan literature, but physically resil- 
ient, mentally alert young men and 
women. 

Required Discussion 

In India, a Peace Corps member 
will be required to discuss the Ameri- 
can position regarding Communist 
China as well as the latest irrigation 
methods. In Morocco, a volunteer will 
fight not only malaria but propaganda 
about American imperialism. In Chile, 
while a volunteer helps lift lumber for 
a new school, he may also be forced to 
lift his voice against pro-Castro invec- 
tive about the United States. 

In every country that he visits, a 
Peace Corps volunteer will be part of 
the continuing protracted conflict 
which engages every one of us. Physi- 
cal, mental and political standards 
must be kept high to weed out the 
weak, the indolent and the naive even 
if the Peace Corps should dwindle to 
a battalion or even a company. 

But does the President fully under- 
stand this? Last November he stated: 

“I am convinced that our young 
men and women dedicated to free- 
dom are fully capable of overcoming 
the efforts of Mr. Khrushchev’s mis- 
sionaries who are dedicated to under- 
mining that freedom.” 

Of such convictions are disasters 
often made. Sending hundreds and 
thousands of college graduates into 
the underdeveloped nations to do bat- 
tke with trained, experienced commu- 
nist agents would produce a political 
debacle almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. And what of the work already 
accomplished by Americans? One man, 
Thomas Dooley, gave his life to help 
the people of Laos, and he succeeded 
in significantly altering the unhappy 
image of the Ugly American in that 
country and throughout much of 
Southeast Asia. What a tragedy it 
would be if his memory and work 


were obliterated by the heavy feet of 
over-zealous, inadequately trained 
young “ambassadors of peace.” 

Careful selection will bar the over- 
zealous. Sergent Shriver, another of 
the President’s in-laws, will be under 
tremendous pressure to send several 
hundred volunteers abroad in a very 
few months. If he is wise, and if he is 
anxious not to embarrass his brother- 
in-law, he will proceed prudently. 

The problem of training is not so 
easily solved. It is doubtful whether 
two or three months of study at the 
Yard in Cambridge or on the beach at 
UCLA will adequately prepare a 
Peace Corps volunteer. 

Fortunately for Mr. Shriver and the 
President, a great load of valuable 
information about training can be 
found in the numerous private groups 
which have been engaged in Peace 
Corps programs for decades. For ex- 
ample, the YWCA has been conducting 
self-help projects and leadership train- 
ing programs in underdeveloped coun- 
tries for over 60 years and is presently 
at work in 70 nations around the 
world. 

YWCA Operation 

But the YWCA operation, as well 
as all the other private endeavors, has 
been concerned with spreading a 
Christian message of peace. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, the Peace Corps 
will be concerned with war—the cold 
war of 1961. This apparent paradox 
should be the theme of the very first 
lecture a Corps volunteer is given. It 
is a theme which should be repeated 
again and again to prepare him for the 
battle which will occupy him with his 
first step into an underdeveloped 
nation. 

How many qualified volunteers will 
be found in this first year? It can be 
safely predicted their number will ap- 
proximate a company rather than a 
“corps.” And experience strongly sug- 
gests that the Peace Company carry 
along a full complement of veteran 
officers who may not be very clever 
miracle-workers but who are familiar 
with the language and customs of the 
country and the aims of the commu- 
nists therein. 
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A Rose for Eleanor 


Over 325 Senators and Representatives have publicly 
declared they continue to oppose the seating of Com- 
munist China in the United Nations and United States 
diplomatic recognition of the Mao Tse-tung regime. 
They reason: (1) that admitting Red China to the 
U.N. would betray the letter, violate the spirit and 
subvert the purposes of that organization’s charter; 
(2) that recognizing Red China would break faith with 
American dead and those still imprisoned by Commu- 
nist China and would also dishearten friends and allies 
in Asia whose will to resist Red China’s pressures and 
blandishments is vital to American security interests 
in the Far East. 

Democrats and Republicans, conservatives and lib- 
erals, all displayed a unanimity usually reserved for 
joint resolutions about Apple Butter Week. But the 
legislators were aware of the issue’s thorniness; they 
had certainly read the multiplying stories about the 
alleged shift in world opinion concerning Communist 
China. Great Britain, it was intimated, would no longer 
support the U.S. in its determination to keep the ques- 
tion of the seating of Red China off the General 
Assembly agenda. 

Despite these pressures and readjustments, a majority 
of the members of the U.S. Congress pledged their 
public support of the Republic of China and their 
opposition to Communist China. And now, lo and 
behold, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, a member of the 
American delegation to the U.N. and a Liberal with 
impeccable portfolio, has stated that Communist China 
is unqualified for U.N. membership because of its war- 
like declarations and invasion of Tibet. 

A brief and yet significant declaration, and we will 
welcome the prodigal grandmother home if she will 
admit the error of her reasoning with regard to Nation- 


alist China. For on the same evening that she shut the 
door on Communist China, Mrs. Roosevelt attempted 
to show the door to Nationalist China, commenting, 
“The fiction of Formosa representing the Chinese people 
will not be acceptable at the next (U.N.) session.” 

Less than a week later, however, the President showed 
he can differentiate between fact and fiction by reassur- 
ing the Republic of China that it will continue to be 
recognized as the official Chinese government. Mrs. 
Roosevelt deserves a rose for her recognition, however 
belated, of the despotism of Mao Tse-tung. She will be 
deserving of a bouquet of long stems if she will become 
equally realistic about the Republic of China. 


A Bouquet From the Worker 


We are almost embarrassed at having “arrived” so 
quickly. In the first issue of the New Guard, a brief 
article listed the awards that Young Americans for 
Freedom had received so far and some of the news- 
papers and magazines which had carried articles about 
the organization. The concluding paragraph said: 
“Young Americans for Freedom is anxiously waiting 
for the one mention which will prove conclusively that 
it has arrived—a condemnation in the Worker.” 

Well, sir, no sooner said than done. The March 19 
issue of the Worker carried a half-page story about 
YAF’s Conservative Rally in New York City in early 
March. Filled with such bon mots as “ghoulish glee,” 
“frenzy,” “warmongering,” “militaristic,” “vilification,” 
and “hysteria,” the Worker article expended some 1200 
words to express its contempt and thinly disguised fear 
of the Rally and its sturdy anti-communism. Young 
Americans for Freedom humbly accepts the compliment 
of the Worker attack, knowing that it is not so much 
what it is but what YAF stands for that has provoked 
open Communist hostility. 

Next month (if we're lucky enough): Pravda. 
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Professing the Forbidden Faith 


By Russet Kirk 


Nearly a decade ago, Professor Ray- 
mond English described conservatism 
as “the forbidden faith.” A thorough- 
going conservative himself, Mr. Eng- 
lish meant that in colleges and univer- 
sities, and in most of the serious press, 
“conservatism” had become a devil- 
term; and to profess faith in the prin- 
ciples of Edmund Burke and John 
Adams had become a hissing and an 
abomination in the eyes of what Dr. 
Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn calls “the 
Holy Liberal Inquisition.” 

Well, matters have mended some- 
what since, so that the Liberal Inquisi- 
tion now is forced to confess the rela- 
tive respectability of conservative 
opinions. For all that, in American 
institutions of higher learning profes- 
sorial conservatives are conspicuous by 
their rarity. Dr. Morton Cronin writes 
that on many campuses, they are the 
Uncle Toms of Academe: they con- 
tent themselves with saying that 
they’re not ashamed of: being black, 
and so are tolerated by the liberal 
hierarchy. 

Faculty Friends 

Yet conservative students can find 
friends and advisors among the faculty 
on nearly every campus, if they seek. 
Curiously enough, nowadays there 
probably are more conservatives in 
departments of natural or physical sci- 
ence, or mathematics, for instance, 
than in departments of politics or eco- 
nomics or English. 

Not all the faculty conservatives will 
choose to call themselves “conserva- 
tive”; and on prudential issues, their 
opinions will vary. Yet in the broader 
and better sense of the term, these 
scholars stand for “the old and tried, 
as against the new and untried” (Lin- 
coln’s definition of conservatism) ; they 
are conservators of our culture and 
our civil social order. 

At Harvard, for instance, the con- 
servatively-inclined student will find 
such sympathetic minds as those of 
Douglas Bush in English literature, 
Crane Brinton in history, or William 
Yandell Elliott in politics. At Yale, one 
may name Samuel Flagg Bemis in his- 
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tory, or Cleanth Brooks in literature, or 
Henry Wallich in economics. At 
Northwestern, there are Eliseo Vivas 
in philosophy, Eric Heller in German 
literature, and William McGovern in 
political science. 


At Chicago 

At Chicago, one finds several mem- 
bers of the Committee on Social 
Thought, eminent among them John 
U. Nef, F. A. Hayek, and Frank 
Knight; in English there, Richard 
Weaver; in economics, Milton Fried- 
man; in political science, Leo Strauss. 
State universities, too, have their con- 
servatives: Frank Grace, of the depart- 
ment of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, for instance; and at 
the same university, Stephen Tonsor 
in history, and (emeritus) Louis Bred- 
vold in English literature. 

Private liberal-arts colleges often 
have on their staffs some interesting 
conservative scholars — though some- 
times in isolation. Take, for examples, 
Raymond English at Kenyon; Jerzy 
Hauptmann at Park; Peter Viereck at 
Mount Holyoke; Reginald Lang at 
Carleton; William Fleming at Ripon. 

There are to be found, also, par- 
ticular departments of a generally con- 
servative cast. At Post College, in 
Long Island, the department of his- 
tory and political science is notably 
such; or the departments of political 
science at Georgetown and Notre 
Dame; or the department of sociology 
at Emory. 

Generally speaking, college and 
university presidents tend to be more 
conservative than their faculties. 
Among the better-known college 
presidents who are intelligent conserv- 
atives, I venture to list F. E. Lund at 
Kenyon, George C. S. Benson at Clare- 
mont Men’s College, R. A. Nisbet of 
the University of California at River- 
side, Robert Morris of Dallas, and 
Richard Connolly of Long Island. 

So brief an article as this necessarily 
ignores many of the better people of 
conservative views. Very hastily, nev- 
ertheless, I add the names of Francis 
Graham Wilson at the University of 
Illinois, Ross Hoffman at Fordham, 


John Hallowell at Duke, Gaetano Vin- 
citorio at St. John’s University (Jamai- 
ca), Richard Starr at Emory, Thomas 





Mr. Kirk, one of America’s leading 
spokesmen for intellectual conserva- 
tism, teaches at C. W. Post College. 
This is the first in the series of guest 
articles by noted conservative scholars 
and leaders. 





Molnar at Brooklyn College, Ernest 
van den Haag at New York University, 
John Lukacs at La Salle College, 
Frederick Wilhelmsen (on leave) at 
Santa Clara, and — well, a hundred 
others. 

Even if the conservative student 
can’t ferret out one Tory professor on 
his campus, at least he can read im- 
portant books to prepare himself for 
the clash of opinions with his liberal 
teachers. 

I commend especially Francis Wil- 
son’s The Case for Conservatism (Uni- 
versity of Washington Press); my own 
Conservative Mind, and also my Pros- 
pects for Conservatives (both Gate- 
way Editions); Richard Weaver's 
Ideas Have Consequences (University 
of Chicago Press), and F. A. Hayek’s 
Road to Serfdom, in the same series; 
J. A. Lukacs’ edition of Tocqueville’s 
European Revolution in Anchor Books; 
Bredvold’s and Ross’ Philosophy of 
Edmund Burke (Ann Arbor paper- 
backs); and a forthcoming Anchor an- 
thology of Burke, edited by Peter 
Stanlis of the University of Detroit, 
author of Burke and the Natural Law. 
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The Berlin Lesson: 


By KENNETH E. THOMPSON 


After nearly two decades of self- 
exile in the limbo of their own “Silent 
Generation,” the youth of the world— 
and students in particular—threw off 
the mantle of political apathy last 
year with a series of violent acts. It 
was in 1960, in fact, that the student 
riot approached a status as one of the 
favorite outdoor sports of the world. 


From Addis Ababa to Zurich—stop- 
ping along the way at San Francisco, 
Tokyo, Ankara, Holy Loch, Newport, 
London, Paris and a dozen other 
places—the student marchers of 1960 
had their fun and did their damage in 
virtually every major city of the world. 
Every city, that is, except West Berlin. 





Ken, a Harvard graduate, is an edi- 
tor of Army Times. 





And why not here? 


We have been told that the Ger- 
mans are, by nature, an aggressive, 
militant people, easily stirred up and 
quick to demonstrate. Not even the 
traditionally volatile French — except, 
perhaps on Bastille Day—could rival 
the Germans for riotousness during 
their annual fasching binge. I know, 
for I was caught up in more than one 
fasching festival last month. 

Why then is political agitation al- 
most unheard of in this city of more 
than two million? The most likely 
explanation is the politically sobering 
effect of the West Berliner’s daily ex- 
perience, living across the street from 
communism. The experience is unique 
and has had a profound effect on the 
outlook and the way of life of these 
people. 


Even from the air on the day I flew 
into Templehof airport, the Berlin 
contrast could be seen. Later that eve- 
ning, as I looked down from the 
Funkturm toward the _ brilliantly 
lighted Kurfurstendamm, it became 
clearer. The next morning, on the 
other side of the Brandenburg Gate, 
the picture came into full focus. 


Except for the Garden of Remem- 
brance — the beautiful, impressive 
memorial to the Soviet soldiers killed 
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in the Battle of Berlin, and built with 
slave labor over a considerable period 
of time—there are few attractive sights 
in the east sector of the city. Shop 
windows are nearly empty and what is 
displayed is of poor quality. 

An automobile is a rare sight, except 
for official vehicles parked in front of 
the government buildings—though this 
is perhaps fortunate, as the women 
who do most of the road work in the 
east sector have made little headway 
with the job of removing World War 
II rubble from the streets and filling 
the potholes caused more by the 
weather than by traffic. One group of 
modern buildings stretches for several 
blocks along Stalin Alle, but a good 
portion of this, I was told, is a mere 
facade plastered up over the fronts of 
bombed out, unoccupied pre-war 
structures. 

Young, smiling faces are a rarity 
here, for a large proportion of those 
who have escaped to the western sec- 
tor and freedom have been youths. 
Those who have remained are heavy 


noted by the week-end tourist, meant 
to those who live here year-round? 
What it has meant is that the West 
Berliner has thrown his lot in with 
freedom and the East Berliner, wher- 
ever possible, has tried to do the 
same. Having seen the stark contrast 
between freedom and tyranny, cap- 
italism and communism, the West 
Berliner has taken a stance of open 
defiance of the Soviets and unashamed 
pro-Americanism. 

While others around the world who 
should know better have made a pro- 
fession of protesting the use of nuclear 
submarines and atomic missiles, mutual 
security pacts with the U.S. or other 
devices contrived to protect their own 
thin, pink skins from the Soviet brand- 
ing iron, the West Berliners have 
demonstrated their friendships and 
trust without hesitation. 

A great number of East Berliners, 
who have studied the features of free- 
dom and tyranny from the other side 
of the street, have made their choice 
by escaping to the west sector. More 
than 150,000 of them “voted with 
their feet” in this manner last year. 
A large portion of those who have 
crossed over, it has been noted already, 


Fast... and... West 


laden with the weight of poverty, con- 
trol and fear. 

Returning to the western sector of 
the city, it seemed that even the air 
was freer, if a little smoggier—the price 
of its booming industry. Rare are the 
reminders of the war, those hollow 
shells of buildings and piles of rubble 
so common on the other side of the 
Gate. The busy, well-paved streets are 
bustling with traffic and generously 
studded with modern skyscrapers. 

Dozens of large department stores 
are filled with goods and customers, 
and the dress of the citizens is testi- 
mony to their prosperity. Not even in 
Paris did I see such evidence of well- 
being. The theaters, restaurants and 
night clubs of West Berlin are 
jammed, apartments and homes are 
well-furnished and artfully landscaped. 
The subway cars of the U-bahn are on 
time, wood-paneled and, though smok- 
ing is allowed, are neat as a pin. 

What has this contrast, only briefly 


are members of the younger gener- 
ation. 

The people of West Berlin have 
cooperated with American military 
forces occupying their city better per- 
haps than any of our other “hosts.” 
The fact is not well enough known 
that the West Berliners—unlike any 
of our other “hosts”—themselves pay 
about 93 percent of the cost of main- 
taining and supporting our forces 
there. Far from complaining about the 
cost, the West Berliners have volun- 
tarily provided facilities we haven't 
even asked for. 

During the past year they have 
erected two 13-story apartment build- 
ings to house American servicemen 
and their families—with the result that 
the American soldier is better accom- 
modated in West Berlin than he is 
anywhere else in the world. While 
others who receive our protection free 
of charge often complain about having 
to put up with the “nuisance” of men 
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in uniform, the West Berliners have 
nothing but praise to add to their pay- 
ments. Freedom, they have learned, 
is neither easily won nor maintained. 























Here are a people who have seen 
war as few others have seen it—for 
theirs was one of the most nearly an- 
nihilated city in Europe after the Sec- 
ond World War. But nowhere is there 
evidence of “ban-the-bomb” sentiment 





in West Berlin. Unlike the simple folk 
of Holy Loch, who know little of 
bombs and less of communism, they 
believe that courage and strength will 
save their freedom better than kayaks 
and placards. 

Without having any sympathy for 
the man, the West Berliners have de- 
plored the assassination of Patrice 
Lumumba. But they haven’t stormed 
the Belgian Consulate. Nor have they 
blamed Uncle Sam. Nor have they pro- 
tested apartheid in South Africa, Por- 
tuguese policy in Angola, the death 
sentence of Caryl Chessman or the 
tactics of the HUAC. Their experience 
has taught them that Belgians, South 
Africans, Portuguese, Californians and 
Rep. Francis Walter must all stick to- 
gether against the common menace of 
Sino-Soviet communism. 

If, as our placard-waving friends 
would like us to believe, the threat of 





The Editors of the NEW GUARD recommend .. . 


the New Individualist Review 





Edited by: 


Associate Editors: 


Book Review Editor: 


day events. 





published by the University of Chicago Chapter of the 
Intercollegiate Society of Individualists . . . 


Ralph Raico 


John P. McCarthy, Robert Schuettinger and 
John Weicher 


Ronald Hamowy 


This new bi-monthly journal is yet another example of the spon- 
taneous growth of conservative student publications. It includes such 
distinguished scholars as Milton Friedman, Professor of Economics, 
F. A. Hayek, author of the Road to Serfdom and Richard M. Weaver, 
author of Ideas Have Consequences as its Editorial Advisors. 


Scholarly in approach—thought-provoking and written in the man- 
ner of the young philosopher—The New Individualist Review is 
worth a careful reading by the student or young professional person 
interested in current conservative philosophy as applied to every 


Contact the Publications Committee, Young Americans for Freedom, 
343 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York, for details about sub- 
scription rates or to purchase single copies. 








war is more horrible than rule by 
communist tyranny, why then have 
the West Berliners—who have had a 
vivid picture of both horns of this 
dilemma — refused to cotton to the 
idea? Their own position of physical 
isolation from their allies and total 
circumscription by their enemies is 
less secure than any spot in the Free 
World. Surely they are in greater dan- 
ger than the pro-Lumumba contingent 
in Paris, the beatniks of San Fran- 
cisco, the followers of Bertrand “Pied 
Piper” Russell in London or the “Fair 
Play for Cuba” committeemen in 
New York. 

This singular display of courage in 
West Berlin is not without its lesson— 
a lesson which the worldly wise stu- 
dents of the rest of the Free World 
would do well to study, if they ever 
put down those signs and get back 
to school. 


Tuller Sponsors 
Summer Schools 


In cooperation with Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom, the Tuller Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Economic 
Understanding will sponsor several 
summer schools this year. The schools 
will be staffed by outstanding scholars 
in their fields. 


Schools announced to date are: 


C. W. Post College (Long Island 
University), with a summer school for 
undergraduate men and women. The 
course will last two weeks, beginning 
June 12. For further information, write 
the Director of Summer School at 
C. W. Post College, Greenvale, Long 
Island, New York. 


Yale, with a school for undergradu- 
ate men, under the auspices of the Cal- 
liopean Society, during the week of 
June 26. Write the Tuller Founda- 
tion, Tuller Building, Red Bank, New 
Jersey. 

Westminster Choir College, Prince- 
ton, N. J., with a school for undergrad- 
uate men for two weeks, beginning 
June 12. For further information write 
the Tuller Foundation in Red Bank. 
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By Caro. D. BAUMAN 


Twenty-six years ago, when Stan 
Evans was born, the country was in 
the throes of The Great Depression. 
And Stan, along with all the other 
boys and girls, was taught that the 
Great Emancipator was not Abraham 
Lincoln, but Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt; that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence did not free us from tyranny, 
the New Deal did; that there was no 
national debt, it was owed to our- 
selves; and that democracy did not 
mean “rule by the people,” but gov- 
ernment by decree. 


M. Stanton Evans, editor, writer, 
speaker, agitator, and lover of liberty, 
somehow maintained a sense of in- 
credulity throughout his education— 
even at Yale. At 26, he is a successful 
editor of one of the nation’s top metro- 
politan daily newspapers, the Indian- 
apolis News. 

His latest honor comes from the 
Headliners’ Club, a national journal- 
istic society—for “consistently out- 
standing editorial pages.” 

He was similarly hailed for contri- 
butions to Americanism by the Free- 
doms Foundation, with two awards 
for editorial writing—one in 1959, and 
another in 1960. His first book, Re- 
volt on the Campus, is due for pub- 
lication in the fall. 

A fiery, volatile personality, Stan 
Evans has been one of the biggest 
drawing cards for campus forums in 
recent years. He reminds one of a 
modern Samuel Johnson, discussing 
philosophy with eager students far in- 
to the night over cups of black coffee. 
For instance, after an engagement at 
a large midwestern college, he and his 
adherents spent most of the night talk- 
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Profiles in Conservatism 





Mercury of 


ing politics and world affairs with an 
admitted communist. He has probably 
influenced more students in the field 
of conservative thinking than he 
knows, more through personal contact 
than by his persuasive writing and 
speaking. 

He is best and most fondly remem- 
bered by his Washington friends for 
his three years as Managing Editor of 
Human Events, the Washington polit- 
ical newsletter which has been the 
birthplace of many a new career in 
conservative journalism. 


Founding Member 


As an undergraduate at Yale, he was 
a founding member of the Conserva- 
tive Club, and edited its publication, 
The Independent. The Calliopean So- 
ciety was revived in his senior year, 
and he was the first chairman in its 
modern form. It had flourished in the 
19th century as a Yale debate club, 
and enjoyed a brief resurrection under 
William F. Buckley, Jr. 

On his graduation from Yale in 
1955, Evans made the choice between 
going with a large corporation, and 
“saving the country’—with the result 
that he plunged into a writing job 
with The Freeman a month after his 
graduation. After a short tour of duty 
as National Review's Louisville edi- 
tor, Stan joined the staff of Human 
Events in August, 1956. 

His prodigious output of literature 
has graced The Individualist, which 
he formerly edited. In it he gently 
chided the National Student Associ- 
ation in an exposé of the student 
organization’s leftist leanings by citing 
examples of the more obvious mis- 
spellings, errors in construction and 
incorrect syntax in its voluminous 
publications. 

“One gets the idea that if these 
students spent less time big-wigging 
and more time studying, they would 
be making a far greater contribution 
to education,” he wrote. 

His wit comes through with distin- 
guished clarity in the occasional book 
reviews he still does for National Re- 
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view. Commenting on Marilyn Mon- 
roe by Maurice Zolotow, he wrote: 


“The marriage of Arthur Miller and 
Marilyn Monroe was so odd a mixture 
of libido and Liberalism that I have 
long believed it was invented at an 
editorial conference of the New York 
Post.” 

Though he has retired to the com- 
parative quietude of the Indianapolis 
News editorial offices, Stan still thrives 
on the foibles of The Opposition. One 
of his rules for discussing politics with 
a Liberal is to confuse the issue by 
saying exactly what the Liberal thinks 
the Conservative thinks. On Senator 
McCarthy: 

“Personally, I didn’t like what Mc- 
Carthy was trying to do, but I liked 
his methods.” Or, 

“Tm not against the principle ot 
Federal Aid to Education, I just think 
too much education would be dan- 
gerous.” 

But happily for the people of In- 
dianapolis, Stan uses direct, no-non- 
sense language in his editorials. He 
leaves no doubt about the issue at 
hand, and unfailingly supports his 
Libertarian viewpoint with facts, fig- 
ures, and cases. 


New Book 

In his new book, Revolt on the 
Campus, Stan studies the extent of the 
conservative movement among the 
nation’s youth. Of this purpose, he 
says, 

“I hope to illustrate not only the 
scope and power of the conservative 
movement among young people, but 
to discuss as well the high intellectual 
quality of the students and other 
young people participating in it. The 
book will have something to say about 
the philosophical premises of the 
movement, as well as about its per- 
formance in the arena of practical 
politics. 

“When I say the conservative move- 
ment is spreading, I don’t mean to 
imply that the majority of the students 
are conservative. They are not. Most 


(Continued on next page) 








Radio-7V 


Television’s Achilles Heel: 
“The Indefensibles” 


By MA.coLM H. OETTINGER, Jr. 


A Cuban entrepeneur named Arnaz 
has reassured an Italian named Di 
Falco that henceforth America’s most 
popular and most criticized television 
program, The Untouchables, will only 
use historically accurate Italian-named 
gangsters. 

When one considers what is really 
wrong with The Untouchables, pro- 
ducer Arnaz’s pledge to the national 
chairman of the National Italian- 
American League to Combat Defama- 
tion reminds me of an alcoholic’s offer 
to give up rum pie for Lent. 

Desi also promised that more impor- 
tance would be given to the law- 
enforcing role of the Italian detective, 
Nick Rossi, who plays Eliot Ness’ 





Mercury of the Midwest—Cont. 


students, I think, are still indifferent to 
political matters. But the conservative 
element on the campus is now on the 
offensive; it is articulate, resourceful, 
aggressive. It represents the group 
which, in 15 or 20 years, will be 
assuming the seats of power in the 
United States. That is why, in my 
estimation, it authentically represents 
the future of the country.” 

And as one of the nation’s young- 
est editors, Stan Evans has already 
begun to assume some of that power 
and influence. He accepts his position 
humbly, however, and has not initi- 
ated any sweeping changes in News 
policy. 

Eugene Pulliam, recipient of one of 
YAF’s annual awards last month, and 
owner of the News, knows Stan Evans 
is a real find for his paper. A con- 
servative, an intelligent (Phi Beta 
Kappa, Cum Laude) critic, and a re- 
markable journalist, Stan’s qualities 
are so well fitted to Pulliam’s purposes 
that he could not resist the desire to 
hand him the reins of the News, edi- 
torially speaking, and say “God- 
speed!” 
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right-hand in the TV series. This 
means, presumably, that Nick will be 
allowed to give the signal for the next 
machine-gun massacre of snarling 
hoodlums. 


The Arnaz-Di Falco entente is a 
step, but only a step, in the right 
direction to correct a situation which 
will continue to haunt not only ABC- 
TV but the entire industry. One com- 
pany, Liggett and Myers Tobacco, has 
already dropped sponsorship of the 
show because of a threatened boycott 
against its product, and although re- 
placements have been found, such 
scrambling for sponsors bodes ill for 
the future. 


The Untouchables has become Ex- 
hibit A for all videophobes. Aside 
from government pressures, critics and 
civic organizations hold up the 55- 
minute weekly bloodbath as the prime 
example of “television delinquency.” 


Time after time, the presidents of 
the three TV networks have trouped 
to Washington to tell Congress that 
the medium has come of age. “Ah, the 
Great Debates, the live presidential 
news conferences, CBS Reports, NBC’s 
White Papers, ABC’s Winston Church- 
ill Memoirs,” they cite. And with ritual 
inevitability one or another Congress- 
man will retort, “I counted 18 beat- 
ings, 13 murders, 2 rapes and a dope 
addict on The Untouchables last 
week.” 





The mounting pressures against the 
program come also from PTA groups, 
the National Audience Board and the 
National Association for Better Radio 
and Television. Concerned with the 
effect of the program upon youth, 


these private groups tabulate the mur- 
der and mayhem on the show and 
crusade against it. 

Television, like the press, is guaran- 
teed immunity from censorship by the 
First Amendment and more specifi- 
cally by Section 324 of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934. When the threat 
of censorship looms, the defenders of 
free enterprise TV take to the barri- 
cades to fend off the forces of Govern- 
ment Regulation. 

If pressure groups and do-gooders 
can force The Untouchables off TV, 
the industry argues, what will stop 
them from banning all violence from 
the air? To serve the public interest, 
they continue, stations must show a 
profit, and westerns, detective and oth- 
er action shows are the most profitable. 

But The Untouchables is a shoddy 
barricade from which to wage the 
broadcasters’ war for freedom. It is an 
Achilles’ Heel, not an Horatio’s Bridge. 


Malcolm, a Harvard graduate, 
writes for Broadcasting, a radio and 
TV business weekly published in 
Washington, D. C. 








A parallel situation might well be 
found in M, the classic German movie 
of the early ’30’s which starred Peter 
Lorre. In that film, a child murderer 
had so aroused the citizenry of Dus- 
seldorf that the police were spurred 
to a frenzy of investigation, greatly 
interfering with the normal illicit un- 
dertakings of the garden-variety rack- 
eteers. In order to remove the heat, 
the criminals banded together and 
tracked down the child murdered 
themselves. 

But bringing together American TV 
networks may be more difficult. ABC 
would be permitted a certain degree 
of skepticism if NBC and CBS came 
to it, asking that a profitable program 
be cancelled “for the good of televi- 
sion.” Furthermore, affiliated stations 
of ABC are unlikely to voluntarily re- 
quest that a large audience attraction 
be discontinued. 

The ideal referee therefore appears 
to be the president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, LeRoy 
Collins, the former governor of Florida. 

If Mr. Collins does not step in with 
a plea for self-regulation before very 
long, the matter may be taken out of 
TV’s hands and placed in the waiting 
palm of the federal government. 
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Not One of the King's Men 


For the first time in 40 years, an 
independent Democrat is representing 
the 8th congressional district of Louisi- 
ana, long considered the baronial fief 
of the Longs. 

“Tm the first non-Long man to hold 
this seat since it was created back 
in 1913.” 

In his calm thoughtful way, Harold 
B. McSween, congressman from the 
8th district of Louisiana, was talking 
about politics in his office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“T represent what you might call a 
welfare district — most of the people 
there are used to a congressman who 
votes for every budget-busting bill 
that comes along. My task is to sell 
them the idea of responsible conserva- 
tive government . . . and do a good job 
of politicking at the same time.” 

Harold McSween is a tall man with 
thinning reddish hair. He is young for 
a Southern congressman, only 34. He 
was first elected to the House in 1958, 
succeeding Huey Long’s brother, 
George, and ran for re-election last 
fall against the late Earl Long. Mc- 
Sween was defeated by the slim mar- 
gin of 4,000 votes and upon the 
former Governor’s death (only a few 
days after Election Day) was selected 
by Democratic county chairmen to 
replace “Uncle Earl.” 





“Quite a Campaign” 

“It was quite a campaign,” recalled 
McSween. “Earl called me just about 
everything you can think of, including 
a conservative. I couldn’t and I didn’t 
try to outpromise him. I campaigned 
as a representative who would resist 
centralization of power, hold down 
taxes and prevent the federal govern- 
ment from getting into states’ affairs.” 

But some men don’t fight as hard 
for their convictions as Harold Mc- 
Sween, who attracted national head- 
lines before he had been in the House 
of Representatives four months. 

In April 1959, President Eisenhower 
stood on the edge of his first congres- 
sional defeat. At issue was S. 144, the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
bill, which would transfer power to 
approve or reject REA loans from the 
Agriculture Secretary to the director 
of the National Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association. 
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To farm-state representatives the 
bill was most attractive. It breezed 
through Congress according to sched- 
ule: 60-27 in the Senate, 254-131 in 
the House. Ike promptly vetoed it, ex- 
ercising that right for the first time in 
the Democratic 86th Congress. 

With the help of six farm-bloc 
minded Republicans, the Senate over- 
rode the veto 64 to 29 with two votes 
to spare. By the time the burning issue 
reached the floor of the House, the 
pressure was enough to crack the 
House chamber walls. Harold Mc- 
Sween, a member of the Agriculture 


eral aid to education, the use of social 
security funds for aid to the aged, and 
the common situs picketing bill. Last 
year he publicly supported the Con- 
nally Reservation. 

His attention was called to a recent 
editorial in the New Orleans Times— 
Picayune which stated: “The real hope 
for maintaining conservative principles 
in the nation lies mainly in congres- 
sional and state legislative contests 
and not necessarily in who fills the 
executive department.” 

“Yes,” McSween replied, “I agree 
with that generally. But the whole 


By GrorGE GAINES 


Quiet Disciple of Principle 


Committee and a congressman from a 
predominantly rural district, felt that 
pressure as much as, if not more than, 
anyone else. 

As the House vote was tallied it be- 
came apparent it was going to be a 
real cliff-hanger. At the end, the two- 
thirds needed to override the veto was 
short by four votes, 146-280. Among 
four Democrats who voted to sustain 
President Eisenhower's veto was fresh- 
man McSween. 

“No,” admitted the Louisiana legis- 
lator, “I didn’t know how close it was 
going to be. And I had no idea that I 
would receive as much publicity as I 
did on the basis of that one vote. I 
certainly didn’t vote ‘nay’ to make the 
front pages. I just voted that way 
because the REA had been doing a 
good job under the present set-up and 
I didn’t see any reason why its admin- 
istration should be changed.” 

McSween attended Louisiana State 
University and received a LL.B from 
that same university in 1950. Always 
interested in politics, he first ran for 
state office in 1956 for a post on the 
Louisiana State Board of Election. 
His opponent: Earl Long’s sister. He 
won. 

“I think I'm making progress,” the 
young Democrat mused. “I’m picking 
up support as I go along, but frankly 
I don’t know whether the trend of 
civilization is sympathetic to free gov- 
ernment.” 

The Congressman, however, leaves 
little doubt where he stands. He has 
declared his intention to oppose fed- 





Hon. Harold B. McSween 


problem would be so much easier if 
conservatives would learn how to 
translate their theories into political 
power. Too much energy is wasted 
on unrealistic causes—like abolishing 
the U.N., or fluoridation or impeach- 
ing Earl Warren. Too many conserva- 
tives don’t want to talk about the 
minimum wage or social security. 

“As for the ‘coalition’,” remarked 
the young Democrat, “I don’t worry 
about it. The ‘conservative coalition’ in 
Congress reflects the people and no- 
body ever has to apologize for repre- 
senting the people.” 

Intelligent, educated, purposeful, 
Harold B. McSween goes quietly about 
his business of building support for 
his political philosophy. He is young 
and unperturbed about the possibility 
of defeat. There are many like him 
in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 








Books 


Chaos Explained and Compounded 


By THoMas KENT 


Colin Legum, the London Observ- 
er’s expert on African affairs, has 
helped to clear away some of the 
clouds of uncertainty hovering over 
the chaotic but critical arena of cold 
war politics in the former Belgian 
Congo with his brief, well organized 
Congo Disaster (Penguin Special, 
$.85). As the first and only book on 
the Congo published in English since 
independence became a fact there last 
June 30th—and, moreover, one which 
presents a well written narrative of 
events through October 1960—this 
small volume deserves credit for con- 
tributing to an understanding of an al- 
most unbelievably complex situation. 

But here the credit must stop. The 
author's strong leftist bias shows 
through from beginning to end, dam- 
aging the value of his report. His com- 
plete contempt for the Belgians, his 
unwavering trust in Lumumba, his 
constant apologies for Touré and 
Nkrumah, and his justification of So- 
viet intervention (which alone enabled 
Lumumba to put down the revolt of 
Albert Kalonji’s “Diamond State” in 
South Kasai by slaughtering more than 
1,000 Baluba tribesmen) is enough 
to discredit any claim to objectivity. 

As if the complete breakdown of 
authority in the Congo were not rea- 
son enough to cause concern, Legum 
adds a warning note that the witch 
hunt is on the way. Of Katanga’s 
Moise Tshombe, he says: “Like Sena- 
tor McCarthy, he is not afraid to use 
the smear campaign on his opponents; 
at one time or another he has accused 
all his opponents of being Russian 
agents. It is a line that goes over well 
in certain Belgian, American, and Bri- 
tish circles.” 

Like many anti-anti-communists, the 
author has no difficulty drawing a 
sharp line between Marxism and com- 
munism. Admitting that Alphonse 
Nguvulu, leader of the far-left Parti du 
Peuple (People’s Party), is a “student 
of Marxism which, like Sékou Touré, 
he believes is capable of being adapted 
to Africa’s special conditions,” the 
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author condemns the Belgians for re- 
garding Nguvulu and his party as pro- 
communist. And though he admits 
that Antoine Gizenga, who is sup- 
ported by the Soviets in his claim to 
the office of premier, returned from 
East Europe in 1959 “with pronounced 
communist views” and “gave the im- 
pression of being a doctrinaire com- 
munist,” Legum claims Gizenga 
speaks with the accents of “African 
Marxism”—which, apparently, is a 
world apart from the Moscow variety 
and nothing to cause concern. 


Gotterdammerung 


By Rosert E. BAUMAN 


Though he had planned it to last a 
thousand years, the Third Reich of 
Adolf Hitler expired in the ruins of the 
Fiihrerbunker deep beneath the waste- 
land that was Berlin in April, 1945. 
A little more than twelve years after 
the immigrant Austrian corporal of 
the First Great War had become the 
leader of the myopic millions of Ger- 
many, he had failed as the chief archi- 
tect of the Second World War. 


What produced and preceded this 
Gotterdammerung is graphically pre- 
sented in The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich (Simon and Schuster, 
$10) authored by a recognized ob- 
server of Nazi Germany, William L. 
Shirer. Some of us recall, as young 
children, the voice of Bill Shirer com- 
ing over the radio from Berlin in the 
long summer evenings before World 
War II. The events narrated then 
were as a witness, but in his latest 
book he has added depth and scope. 

The Third Reich, well over a thou- 
sand pages, is one of the most 
thoroughly documented studies of any 
period of history, and of any nation 
which has surrendered its will to one 
man. The author had at his disposal 
thousands of German documents 
which were captured by the Allied 
forces as they advanced across Europe 
in 1945. From this overwhelming 


mass of information, Shirer has pro- 
duced an interesting, yet comprehen- 
sive study. If any complaint can be 
made, it is the lack of color and per- 
sonal reminiscence which the author 
displayed in his earlier book, Berlin 
Diary. 

Particularly arresting is Shirer’s 
treatment of life in Germany during 
the Thirties when a mighty nation 
was being changed into a tool of the 
Nazi Party and its Fiihrer. The author 
presents an extensive analysis of the 
philosophical basis of Nazism and 
probes Hitler’s evil genius for a clue 
as to what could so twist a human. 
Said Hitler: “Yes, we are barbarians,” 
and again, “Whoever wants to under- 
stand National Socialist Germany must 
know Wagner.” Here was a man who 
could send millions to gas chambers 
but who faithfully attended the annual 
music festivals at Bayreuth; who could 
spellbind audiences for hours, but 
who was rejected by the only woman 
he ever loved—his niece, Geli. 

There are lessons to be learned from 
Shirer’s work. The cynicism of the 
Soviets in their 1939 non-aggression 
pact with Germany has never changed, 
though misguided Americans refuse to 
admit this. 





And there are many hitherto un- 
expected sidelights; the almost con- 
stant plotting of military circles against 
Hitler’s life; the attitudes of the Fiih- 
rer toward England; his uncanny as- 
sessment of French sentiment and ca- 
pabilities; the numerous occasions 
when action by the Versailles signa- 
tories could, and would have toppled 
him from power. 

Shirer’s book conveys the conviction 
that Adolf Hitler is responsible for 
many of the problems we face even 
today—Berlin, a divided Europe, and 
the Communist threat. As Allan Bul- 
lock phrased it in his master biog- 
raphy of Hitler—“Si monumentum re- 
quiris, circumspice.” “If you seek his 
monument-—look around you.” 
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A Cowardly Romp 


By LAMONT TUPPER 


Internationally known actor and 
playwright Noel Coward is famous 
for his dry-martini humor. 

In Pomp and Circumstance (Double- 
day, $4.50), his first novel, Mr. Cow- 
ard leads his reader through a boozy 
haze with a plot, however, that some- 
times lacks the author’s celebrated 
champagne-like effervescence. 

The locale: Samola, a mythical Bri- 
tish colony in the Caribbean. The plot: 
the events preceding a visit by Eliza- 
beth II and Philip. 

The main character is Grizel Craigie, 
wife of a colonial planter and member 
of the island’s cocktail-and-canape set, 
who is caught in the maelstrom of 
preparation for the royal visitors. 


The dialogue is sharp. The charac- 
ters are well drawn and absurd. There 
are the usual Cowardisms, e.g., a 
duchess-chasing playboy, a typhoon 
that disrupts a dress rehearsal, a rib- 
tickling spat between parents whose 
sons dealt each other some naughty 
blows below the belt. 


Aside from being amused and con- 
fused by Mr. Coward’s nonsense, the 
reader will almost surely find himself 
easily succumbing to the author’s in- 
toxicating prose. 


Classics Revisited 
By C. R. RitcHie 


Perhaps no book kicked up as big 
a foofoorah among relativists in the 
Academe in 1948 as did Richard M. 
Weaver’s Ideas Have Consequences 
(University of Chicago Press, $1.35 
paperback). 

Twelve years later, in spite of most 
reviewers who attacked it with hyper- 
tensive ferocity, the author’s defense 
of Platonic and Scholastic ideas and 
his diagnosis of the inner corrosion 
of society remain unrefuted. 

Mr. Weaver, professor of English 
at the University of Chicago, traces 
the ills of modern civilization to mis- 
takes in the philosophy of William of 
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Occam, founder of the fourteenth cen- 
tury nominalist school. The result of 
nominalism, he maintains, resulted in 
the denial of everything transcending 
experience, including God and truth. 

As science has advanced, Mr. 
Weaver notes, spiritual truth has been 
abandoned in favor of short-lived 
facts; prejudice and demagoguery 
have transcended wisdom; scholarship 
has been overcome with an obsession 
for the particulars; society is being 
molded by the Great Stereopticon— 
the press radio, and cinema 

What must be done to save civiliza- 
tion? Mr. Weaver urges that man: 1) 
protect the right of private property— 
“the last metaphysical right”—for prop- 
erty provides man with privacy, re- 
sponsibility, and a place in society; 
2) realize how commonly accepted 
philosophies affect his life; 3) learn 
the symbolic and logical powers of 
language; 4) return to piety and jus- 
tice; and 5) not succumb to the 
“Whig theory” of history, i.e., that the 
most recent developments are neces- 
sarily the best. 


On Broadway 


A Novel Is a 
Play Is a Hit 


By WiLLiAM S. P. CoTTEerR 





At the risk of being labelled biased 
and partisan (which, of course, I am), 
I am going to state that it is hard to 
criticize the excellent production of 
Advise and Consent. Based on the best 
selling Pulitzer prize novel of the same 
name by Allen Drury, it has been 
transliterated faithfully by Loring 
Mandel. 

Contributing greatly to the fast 
moving pace is the use of a basic set. 
Illustrative was the use of a high plat- 
form thrust out from the wings. 
Brightly spotlighted, it was a rally 
platform from which the demagogic 
Van Ackerman could cavil “Better to 
crawl to Moscow on your knees than 
to die in a nuclear holocaust.” Dimly 
lit, it was the Senate gallery from 
which a Senator's widow could view 
the vindication of her martyred hus- 
band. 


It is the death of her husband which 
is the culmination of the chief sub- 
plot. As chairman of the committee 
investigating the background of Sec- 
retary of State designate Huntington, 
Senator Brig Anderson is subject to 
terrific pressures. His knowledge of 
Huntington’s communist background 
impels him to recommend Senate dis- 
approval of Huntington, but pressure 
for approval from the White House 
coupled with Van Ackerman’s use of a 
momentary aberration in Anderson’s 
youth to blackmail him, leads him to 
suicide. 

Richard Kiley, as the unfortunate 
Senator Anderson, is excellent. Ed 
Begley, as Senator Orrin Knox, friend 
and mentor to Anderson, displays his 
usual impressive ability to capture 
the nuances of a_ characterization. 
Much has been made of Kevin Mc- 
Carthy’s portrayal of the “heavy”, Van 
Ackerman. When Van Ackerman 
swaggers into a scene, revulsion 
sweeps through the audience. Yet, I 
give the laurel wreath to Henry Jones, 
as the inestimable Seaboard Cooley, 
Senator from South Carolina. Given 
the role of a stock character, the wily, 
frock-coated, wild-haired southern 
Senator, Jones has succeeded in avoid- 
ing the difficult-to-avoid descent into 
caricature. 


However, Howard Taubman, drama 
critic for that great patron of the arts, 
the New York Times, calls the play “a 
loaded condemnation of the liberal 
position.” Allen Drury, in a letter to 
the editor of the Times, said that the 
play condemns: 


“1. Lying under oath to a Congres- 
sional Committee. 


2. Crawling on one’s knees to Mos- 
cow. 


3. Committing sin without atone- 
ment. 


“Therefore on the basis of Mr. 
Taubman’s statement . . . it can only 
be concluded that in his mind the 
liberal position is to: 


1. Lie under oath to a Congrés- 
sional Committee. 

2. Crawl on one’s knees to Moscow. 

3. Commit sin without atonement.” 


Sic semper Mr. Taubman. 








INSIDE 


NSA 


Do most American students favor 
a unilateral disarmament program for 
the United States? Do they condemn 
former President Truman and FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover for suggest- 
ing that the sit-in movement was com- 
munist-inspired? Are they all united 
against the loyalty oath and disclaimer 
affidavit provision in the National De- 
fense Education Act? Do they support 
Japanese students who rioted against 
President Eisenhower because of “so- 
cial and economic pressures” in Japan? 

According to the National Student 
Association, a confederation of more 
than 300 college student governments, 
claiming to represent “over a million” 
students, this is exactly what U.S. 
students believe, for their resolutions, 
adopted at national congresses every 
year, are touted as being the expres- 
sion of a national student viewpoint. 

But there are probably not a million 
students who have even heard of 
NSA, and the number of individuals 
who can correctly identify it at all is 
most likely in the thousands. 

Not Very Close 

NSA officials will occasionally ad- 
mit that their organization is not as 
close to American students as it pre- 
tends to be, but such admissions are 
generally accompanied by the quali- 
fication that students active in NSA 
reflect student opinion nationally and 
comprise the “real vanguard of the 
‘student movement’ in the United 
States.” 

According to NSA thinking, the 
American student, sharing his perse- 
cution with young scholars in other 
countries, is regarded as a member of 
an “international student movement.” 
As such, NSA participants are urged 
to consider issues, not on the basis of 
American interests, but in the light of 
their usefulness to “the cause.” As a 
result, every resolution adopted by 
the unwitting delegates is colored in 
some way with this theory. 
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By Howarp PHILLIPS 


But how can students, traditionally 
rebellious, and always idealistic, be so 
regimented by other students? _Pamph- 
lets, “working papers,” and _back- 
ground literature provided by the 
NSA staff for congress delegates leave 
little to the imagination as to how 
the powers that be within NSA feel 
about any given subject. Add a few 
left-wing speakers and_ professorial 
authorities and you have an undiluted 
dose of liberalism most unprepared 
students would find easy to assimilate. 


In pretending to be presenting 
“both sides of the story” on the ques- 
tion of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and the film “Opera- 
tion Abolition,” an NSA letter sent 
around the country wound up by de- 
manding abolition of the committee. 
A background paper on international 
affairs treated the Algerian question as 
having only one valid viewpoint—and 
it was certainly not the French view- 
point. 

Careful Selection 

But NSA does not trust leftward- 
slanted pamphlets, working papers, 
liberal speakers, and careful indoctri- 
nation to do the job. The congress 
workshops which produce the contro- 
versial resolutions are the meat of the 
organization—and workshop _ leaders 
are carefully selected by NSA officials. 


At the congress last August, a sub- 
committee chairman, designated by 
NSA, voted illegally in his own com- 
mittee to prevent the defeat of a 
motion favoring the abolition of 
HUAC and was backed up by the 
NSA parliamentarian. In the full com- 
mittee, two persons produced as “re- 
search personnel” included a professor 
who was an avowed enemy of the 
committee, and a student who took 
part in the San Francisco riots. When 
a member of the full committee 
pointed out that both parties were 
hostile to HUAC, and therefore should 
not be presented as “impartial,” he 
was called out of order by the chair- 
man, and condemned as “impolite.” 
(Perhaps “impolitic” was the word the 
chairman meant to use.) 





Howie, 19, president of the Student 
Council at Harvard, is a pre-law stu- 
dent there as well as a national di- 
rector of YAF. 


In the case of NSA’s campaign for 
the “right of student government of- 
ficials to take positions on issues of 
national scope,” NSA devotees at the 
University of California found them- 
selves torn between opposing loyalties. 
For the president of the university, 
Clark Kerr, had issued a directive for- 
bidding such statements by student 
leaders at the Berkeley campus. What 
did NSA do?—censured him of course, 
over the opposition of the University 
of California delegates, who had the 
greatest admiration and respect for the 
president of their university. 

At last summer’s congress, NSA 
sponsored a panel discussion on the 
sit-in movement, held at the University 
of Minnesota’s largest auditorium, 
with all delegates attending. Panel 
members included a left-wing profes- 
sor who helped organize the sit-ins 
in North Carolina, several student par- 
ticipants, a lawyer representing the 
viewpoint of a liberal lawyers guild, 
and various NSA officials. There was 
not one representative of the op- 
posing viewpoint, nor any reference 
to the possible violation of the right of 
property. The whole ordeal lasted 
about two hours, and most delegates, 
squirming in their seats, were relieved 
to hear the announcement that NSA 
had organized a songfest immediately 
afterwards. : 
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There is a vast amount of NSA ac- 
tivity which could bear investigation. 
One is the manner in which the an- 
nual million dollar budget is deter- 
mined and expended. Another is why 
the National Executive Committee, 
“the power elite” is allowed to operate 
without any checks and_ balances. 
Some study should be made of the 
“thirty-ish” professional students fre- 
quently found in top positions in the 
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You Can’t Always Tell A Headline 
By Its Story 


By BEN STOKER 


In Washington, headlines not only 
sell newspapers—they win friends and 
influence legislators. For example, 
every morning at breakfast some 525 
Senators and Congressmen read the 
only a.m. daily in the Nation’s Capital 
to find out what happened yesterday 
and what may happen today. 

Time is short and many of the 
stories long. As a result, the busy 
members of the Legislative Branch, 
as well as thousands of Washington- 
ians in the Executive and Judicial 
Branches, skim the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald for the cream of the 
news. Even the most experienced and 
conscientious of them rely heavily 
upon headlines. 

Some men spend all their working 
lives writing headlines; for them it is 
not an arduous task but a reflexive 
action. Hundreds of times each week, 
these men squeeze the essence of a 
dispatch from Ankara or Seoul or 
Peoria into a few words. And if they 
want to, or are told to, they can just 
as easily squeeze it out. 


An Average Day 
Let’s take an average day, say, 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961, and see 
what the Washington Post offered in 





NSA 


organization, and of the salaries they 
receive. 

Unfortuately, when legitimate ob- 
jections and constructive criticism 
have been offered in the past, they 
have been dismissed by NSA with cir- 
cumlocutory filibusters, whitewashes, 
and blanket denials. It appears now 
that no satisfactory replacement of 
the present bureaucracy of NSA will 
be possible until students themselves 
remake the organization which pur- 
ports to represent them. 


(Editor’s Note: Readers interested in 
correcting the abuses of the National 
Student Association should address 
inquiries to: The Committee for a 
Responsible National Student Organi- 
zation, (CRNSO) 343 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New York.) 
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the way of headlines and accompany- 
ing stories. 

On page four of the first section, the 
eye is caught momentarily by the 
headline, “AFL-CIO Bars Tough Job 
Ruling.” Oh well, nothing there, re- 
flects the reader with an eye on the 
clock, just another move by labor to 
produce more jobs. But, if the reader 
bothered to look at the first paragraph 
he would learn that: 

“The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
today issued a strong entreaty to its 
unions to end racial bias but put aside 
a tough enforcement plan advanced 
by the Council’s lone Negro member. 

“A. Philip Randolph, Negro presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, proposed expulsion of any 
AFL-CIO unit failing within six 
months to end membership or job 
discrimination against Negroes.” 

Supposing the headline read: “AFL- 
CIO Backs Job Discrimination”? 
Would the reader skip to the next 
page? 

Where he would be greeted by the 
headline: “CED Urges Tax Cuts for 
Rich to Speed Growth of Economy.” 
Undoubtedly, the reader snorts at such 
obvious feathernesting and conjures up 
an image of several bloated billion- 
aires splashing about in a swimming 
pool filled with sparkling burgundy. 
But, if he were to read below the 
headline he would discover that: 

“The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment yesterday called for tougher 
enforcement of the federal tax laws 
and immediate, limited tax reform, 
including reduction of the top rate on 
individual incomes to 60 per cent.” 

Could not the headline have said: 
“CED Offers 8 Point Plan to Speed 
Growth of Economy”? Perhaps, if the 
Washington Post were as “independ- 
ent” as its editorial page proclaims. 

Meanwhile the reader would con- 
tinue his skimming, stopping along 
the way at the editorial page (fea- 
turing a large cartoon of Senator Karl 
Mundt with ribbons marked “For 
Faithful Service to Joe McCarthy” and 
“Political Endorsement by J. Edgar 
Hoover” — who knows what evil 
thoughts lurk in the mind of Her- 


Keeping Posted 





block?), the obituaries in Section B 
and finally the sports pages in Section 
C. Almost certainly, he would not 
read past the sports pages to page 10 
of Section C where the gentle face of 
Roscoe Drummond would confront 
him. 

Normally on the page opposite the 
editorials and the murky moods of 
Herblock, Mr. Drummond was shifted 
on March | to the first page of the 
classified ads. Why? Had he writ- 
ten a dull column? an unimportant 
column? To the contrary, on March 
1 Mr. Drummond's column concerned 
a shipment of American ball-bearings 
which the Commerce Department had 
decided could be shipped to the 
Soviet Union although the bearings 
are predominantly used in the guid- 
ance systems of military missiles and 
spacecraft and other highly complex 


military weapons. 


Following Protests 

Following the protests of Senator 
Thomas Dodd of Connecticut and 
others, the Commerce Department 
held up the export license for the 
bearings. Senator Dodd then informed 
the Department that not only would 
the bearings save the Soviets several 
years’ efforts in closing the present 
gap in the “miniaturization” of their 
missile and space-craft-guidance sys- 
tems, but that the bearings could not 
be duplicated anywhere else at the 
present time. 

The Washington Post headline 
reads: “Ball-Bearing Gap” and in 
smaller letters underneath: “Should 
We Help Russians Close It?” How 
delicate! How diplomatic! Obviously 
calculated not to offend any subscrib- 
ers at the Soviet Embassy. 

A week later the Commerce De- 
partment permanently suspended the 
export license for the bearings, thus 
averting a major military blunder. 
And Senator Dodd earned the thanks 
of every citizen for his alertness and 
tenacity. 

He acted on the basis of informa- 
tion garnered by Congressional com- 
mittee investigators. We can be thank- 
ful he did not depend for his sources 
upon a paper which places articles 
seriously affecting the national secu- 
rity in the Classified Ad section. 
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By Epwarp TALBOT 





One of the greatest products of 
youthful intellect since Shirley Temple 
belted out “The Good Ship Lollipop” 
has recently burst upon us from the 
nearly empty confines of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The professors are gone but 
the sophomores linger on. 

Advance is billed as a Harvard 
student publication, and, like the 
James Thurber dog, carries the ban- 
ner “Excelsior” in its teeth. An under- 
graduate political tract pushing “mod- 
ern Republicanism,” it might better 
be called Harvard Advance, or HA 
for short. (Incidentally, HA is not to 


book. . . .”. We are not told whether 
“cerpted” means “ex” or “u”. 

In neat single file, ever leftward, 
there. follows a string of prose which 
tells us: (1) Why we must Advance; 
(2) Halleck and Dirksen must go be- 
cause they refuse to Advance; (3) 
Rockefeller did so work hard for 
Nixon in New York (this takes two 
pages to explain); (4) Goldwater- 
ach, patooi! 

There is also a contribution by Sen- 
ator Clifford Case (R-NJ) which is too 
depressing to even discuss. HA then 
takes three pages to extol the virtues 
of a New York City Congressman, 
John Lindsay. Fortunately, most of 
this space is taken up by pictures of 
Lindsay, whose face is far more ap- 
pealing than are his ideas. 


To the Rear, March! 


be confused with the new Communist 
youth front group, also called Ad- 
vance. ) 

HA has as publisher, a_ well- 
scrubbed youngster who seems to have 
plenty of time for losing causes. His 
last venture into politics was as Chair- 
man of National Students for Rocke- 
feller, a post he has not yet aban- 
doned, apparently. 

A cursory reading of HA (I know 
I cursed) leaves the reader with the 
impression that the leftward bent tail 
is still trying to wag the GOP ele- 
phant. The difference lies in the fact 
that a new Governor of New York 
is supplying the peanuts and direct- 
ing the show. 

Let HA speak for itself; “America 
continues in need of a new political 
philosophy. . . . It is from the pro- 
gressive Republicans that it will ema- 
nate. . . . The political approach of 
progressive Republicanism . . . is our 
purpose in publishing . . . for the de- 
velopment of what may be a new 
political philosophy and method.” The 
next 27 pages continue this theme like 
one cheese blintz after another. 

The lead article is concerned with 
Germany, and is authored by Dr. 
Henry: A. Kissinger, one of Kennedy's 
major policy advisors. (What is he 
doing in here?). We are informed it 
‘ is cerpted from his latest 


It goes on and on, page after page 
of liberal drivel reminiscent of the old 
New Deal. And that is just the point. 
Advance is preaching the self-same 
bunkum that another Harvard under- 
grad, Franklin D. Roosevelt, tried to 
peddle. 

HA Retorts 

HA retorts to this: “A study of the 
way progressive Republicans have 
consistently applied principles . . . 
should quickly cure anyone of the 
notion that these Republicans should 
be anything but what they are.” 
Amen! Or as John W. Owens of the 
Baltimore Sun recently put it, “If 
there is such a thing as a Republican 
New Dealer, these men (Rockefeller, 
Javits and Case) are Republican New 
Dealers.” 

The answer to what is behind Ad- 
vance is seen in its backers, politicians 
who are using willing students as a 
mouthpiece for their long discredited 
leftist policies. It has been reliably 
reported in a national magazine that 
Advance was financially launched with 
a $500 check from David Rockefeller. 
Roscoe Drummond, in his syndicated 
column, has stated that “200 Republi- 
can leaders in different parts of the 
country” have contributed. 

The liberal elders are more than 
willing to sanction statements in Ad- 
vance which openly attack the Repub- 


lican leadership in Congress. Thus it 
is said of Congressman Halleck and 
Senator Dirksen, that by their actions, 
they make liberal Republicans “ 

uncomfortable, if not indignant.” Are 
not these the same leaders that 


Dwight Eisenhower saw fit to com- 


mend for their faithful and effective 
aid in Congress? 

The mouthings in Advance are the 
grunts of the backroom experts who 
double-crossed Charles Halleck in his 
1948 bid for the vice presidency; those 
who smashed the candidacy of Ev 
Dirksen’s man, Bob Taft, in 1952. 
These liberals are well-heeled and in- 
fluential. 

The circulation of HA has been 
widespread. It has gone out to mem- 
bers of Congress, Republican National 
Committee members, Young Republi- 
cans all over the nation, and a select 
group of newsmen. Republican Na- 
tional Committee mailing lists are in 
the hands of HA’s editors. No one be- 
lieves that the cost of Operation ’64 
is being borne solely by the buttoned- 
down bank accounts of Harvard un- 
dergrads. 

Obviously, one of the first rules for 
any political front operation is to ap- 
pear amateurish at first—the leash looks 
less apparent. In this HA has suc- 
ceeded admirably. There are numer- 
ous factual errors which can only stem 
from ignorance. The Landrum-Griffin 
labor reform bill becomes the “Ken- 
nedy-Erwin Act,” on the theory, per- 
haps, that reactionary Southerners do 
not deserve to have their names 
spelled correctly, and bills which do 
not pass, do. Oh well. 

With an involuntary lapse into ob- 





jectivity, the masthead of Advance 
proclaims with a flourish; “ADVANCE 
HAS NO OFFICIAL CONNECTION 
WITH THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
...” Nor with reality, we might add. 
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Letters to 


Sir: 

The first issue of The New Guard 
is a fine job both from a standpoint 
of makeup and content. It certainly 
is in keeping with the spirit, patriotism 
and initiative of Young Americans for 
Freedom. Congratulations and I hope 
your publication enjoys a long and 
successful life. 


Barry Goldwater, (R.-Ariz.) 
U. S. Senate 
° o ° 
Sir: 

I am very pleased to see Young 
Americans for Freedom come to the 
fore on college campuses across our 
country. Our young people need to 
be kept fully informed on develop- 
ments in government and public af- 
fairs today as never before because 
it is their substance which is being 
consumed in the march in this coun- 
try toward socialism and _ welfare 
statism. When I speak of substance, 
I mean individual liberties, economic 
stability, and constitutional §govern- 
ment. I have noticed in the past 
several months a great awakening 
across the college campuses in our 
land to the importance of those con- 
servative principles of government 
which have made our country the 
freest, most powerful and most en- 
viable nation in the world. 

I commend Young Americans for 
Freedom and The New Guard for the 
great work you are doing toward this 
most important goal. 


Strom Thurmond, (D.-S. C.) 
U.S. Senate 
= ° o 
Sir: 

With the growing tide of “welfare 
state” thinking in this country, there 
is an urgent and important need for a 
publication by young Americans for 
young Americans, which will unhesi- 
tatingly expose the fallaciousness and 
duplicity of modern liberalism. The 
first issue of The New Guard demon- 
strates both a will and a capacity to 
meet this vital need. 

I am frankly amazed at the wide 
range of topics which you were able 
to treat in your opening issue, and 
I am confident that this type of 
sprightly and informed commentary 
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the Editor 


on the issues of the day will win you 
many readers among both the young 
in age and the young in heart. 


Karl Mundt, (R.-S. Dak.) 
U. S. Senate 
° ° ° 
Sir: 

I am pleased to have had the oppor- 
tunity to briefly review a copy of the 
initial issue of The New Guard... . 

The editorial “Why,” explaining the 
objectives of the magazine, is very 
ambitious and lofty in its ideals. 

“The Press” is quite enlightening 
and thought provoking. 

Best wishes for much success in 
this new undertaking. 


Frank Lausche, (D.-Ohio) 
U. S. Senate 
° ° a 
Sir: 

My heartiest congratulations on the 
opening issue of The New Guard. It 
is bright, intelligent and persuasive. 
Please don’t improve it—National Re- 
view doesn’t take a doctrinaire posi- 
tion in favor of competition. 


William F. Buckley, Jr. 
New York City 


o o . 
Sir: 

I read with considerable interest 
the article “HUAC and Its Enemies” 
by William M. Schulz in the March 
1961 issue. 

As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, I 
am naturally pleased and delighted 
that your fine magazine carried this 
excellent article. It is gratifying to 
the Committee to know that there 
are people in the United States today 
who are coming to the defense of this 
vitally needed committee, and who 
are taking up the cudgels against those 
who are seeking to bring about the 
abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

The article in the current New 
Guard is extremely helpful in enlight- 
ening the American people as to the 
nature of the Communist apparatus 
and its objectives. Mr. Schulz’s arti- 
cle is factual and well-written. Having 
listened to the testimony concerning 
the subject matter of his article, I 


feel that I am in a position to say that 
it is not only accurate but extremely 
well-written. 


Gordon H. Scherer, (R.-Ohio) 
House of Representatives 
id ° a 
Sir: 

I have just finished reading the ex- 
cellent publication, The New Guard, 
and I send my congratulations to you 
as the editor of such an outstanding 
conservative magazine which this 
country desperately needs. . . . 

Your publication will certainly meet 
with outstanding and overwhelming 
success. I have no doubt of that. 


James B. Utt, (R.-Calif.) 
House of Representatives 


a ° : 
Sir: 

To say that I enjoyed reading The 
New Guard would be putting it 
mildly. Its composition is excellent, 
its articles are written by fearless 
writers who have a comprehensive 
view of the subjects on which they 
write... . 

It is certainly heartening to find 
that the youth of our country are 
analyzing our complex problems and 
taking a stand that will bring our gov- 
ernment back into its proper focus. 
Thank God that these fine young 
people are taking their proper place 
in our political area. 

I have but one regret and that is my 
years place me out of the New Guard 
area. However, it is my belief that 
my thinking and my record place me 
in their category. 

With all best wishes for the success 
of The New Guard. I know it will be 
a great success. 


Elmer J. Hoffman, (R.-Ill.) 
House of Representatives 


° ° * 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your new mag- 
azine. It is thoughtful, definitive and 
well-written, both for those who 
would agree with you and those who 
exercise their right to disagree. The 
emergence of such political journals 
heralds a reawakening of the political 
conscience of America which was so 
valuable in our formative years. 


Gordon Allott, (R.-Colo.) 
U. S. Senate 





If you have enjoyed your few hours 
with this issue of THE NEW GUARD, 
why nof provide yourself with a year’s 


stimulation and information? 


POLITICS - EDUCATION - BOOKS - FILMS - THEATRE 


You will find them all discussed and dissected in future monthly issues 
of THE NEW GUARD, published by Young Americans for Freedom. If you 
believe (as we do) that THE NEW GUARD satisfies a need in American 
letters and if you are troubled (as we are) by the deepening socialist 


shadows across the world, become one of our readers. 


Mail your subscription order today 
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